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VAUGHAN'S INFLUENCE UPON WOKDSWOKTH'S 

POETEY 

On reading Vaughan's Retreat, one is at once struck with simi- 
larity between that poem and Wordsworth's Ode, Intimations of 
Immortality. Investigation of Vaughan's poetry as a source of 
Wordsworth's thought and inspiration does not seem to have gone 
farther than a mere passing comment that there is a great likeness 
between the two poems, and that Vaughan's poem probably in- 
spired the other. 

The resemblance between the Retreat and the Ode is, indeed, 
quite remarkable. Each poem opens with a description of the 
world as it appears in beauty to the child. Then, as the child 
grows up to manhood, there comes the gradual absorption of the 
spirit in the consideration of the material things of life, though 
now and then come the haunting memories of childhood, when all 
things appeared in the " glory and freshness of a dream." Al- 
though the substance of the two poems is much the same, they 
differ quite a little in their conclusions. Wordsworth is thankful 
that he has kept alive within him something of that spiritual 
vision of childhood, and that nature, with all its beauties, still 
means muoh to him. Though Vaughan's poem may be regarded 
as not so profound in its philosophy as Wordsworth's, and inferior 
as an artistic creation, yet he gives us what is lacking in the Ode, — • 
a hope of returning again to the joy of childhood. Professor Reed, 
in commenting on the poems, says: "In its simpler meter, its 
quieter manner, its quainter diction, the Retreat seems nearer to 
that age of innocence winch both poets celebrate." 

The similarity of the two poems is not in general content alone, 
but there is a singular likeness in the lines which does not seem 
to be merely the accidental result of treating the same subject. 
Vaughan's poem begins : — 

Happy those early days, when I 
Shin'd in my angel infancy! 
Before I understood this place 

1 Edward Bliss Reed, English Lyrical Poetry, New Haven, 1914. 
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Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought. 

These same ideas are separated in Wordsworth's poem. In sec- 
tion I we find : 

There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every oommon sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light. 

In section IX: 

those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized. 

Vaughan, in speaking of the soul's progress through life, says: — 

When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back — at that short space- 
Could see a glimpse of His bright face. 

In the Ode we find : — 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

Wordsworth rejoices 



. . . that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive! 

Vaughan felt 

. . . through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlasting guess. 

Wordsworth closes his poem with these exquisite lines : — 

To me the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Vaughan expresses a similar thought when he says : 
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When on some gilded cloud, or flow'r, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity. 

A like idea appears too in Wordsworth's line : 

the hour 

Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the flower. 

The ideas which Wordsworth has seemingly borrowed from 
Vaugban for his Ode do not appear in the Retreat alone, but the 
same thoughts occur in several of the earlier poet's works. The 
idea of the celestial light dying away, appears in Vaughan's Man's 
Fall and Recovery and in The Pursuit. 

When one reads the opening lines of Vaughan's Corruption: 

Man in those early days 

Was not all stone and earth; 

He shin'd a little, and by those weak Tays 

Had some glimpse of his birth. 

He saw heaven o'er his head, and knew from whence 

He came, condemned, hither . . . 

there is found a remarkable resemblance to Wordsworth's words: 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 

From God who is our home. 

In the Excursion (Book 9, 1. 1, et seq.) we have Wordsworth's 
theory of nature. To him, Nature meant something more than 
the mere outward world or the universe. It was Life, Soul, God. 
He looked upon matter as being animated by Spirit, — an " active 
principle " Which " subsists in all things." Similar ideas are to be 
found in Vaughan's Come, What Do I Here ?, Christ's Nativity and 
The Dawning. 

In Regeneration and in The Waterfall, Vaughan presents the 
idea of the beneficent, ethical influence of nature upon human life, 
an idea which Wordsworth strove to inculcate in the " Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle." 

Wordsworth regarded every separate thing as having a soul from 
Nature : 
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A spirit and a pulse of good 

A life and soul to every mode of being 

Inseparably linked. ( The Cumberland Beggar, 1. 77 et seq. ) 

But not only did he regard every separate thing as having a soul 
from Nature, but each place as having a special character. This 
idea he presents in " Hart Leap Well " in which he shows Nature 
manifesting her disapproval of man when he seeks his pleasure at 
the expense of suffering on the part of one of its unoffending mem- 
bers. This idea he may have gathered from some of Vaughtan's 
lines in The Stone. 

Hence sand and dust 
Are shak'd for witnesses, and stones, 
Which some think dead, shall all at once 
With one attesting voice detect 
Those secret sins we least suspect. 
For know, wild men, that when you err 
Each thing turns scribe and register, 
And, in obedience to his Lord, 
Doth your most private sins record. 

Many of the ideas of Wordsworth's The World is too much with 
us may be found in Vaughan. In the following lines, from Reli- 
gion, we have the idea of God, Nature, speaking less and less to 
man: — 

My God, when I walk in those groves 

And leaves, Thy Spirit doth still fan, 
I see in each shade that there grows 

An angel talking with a man. 

Nay Thou Thyself, my God, in fire, 

Whirlwinds and clouds, and the soft voice, 

Speak'st there so much, that I admire 
We have no conf'rence in these days. 

Is the truce broke? or 'cause we have 

A Mediator now with Thee, 
Dost Thou therefore old treaties wave, 

And by appeals from Him decree ? 

Or is't so, as some green heads says, 

That now all miracles must cease? 
Though Thou hast promis'd they should stay 

The tokens of the Churoh, and peace. 
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In Vaughan's Rules and Lessons there is the Wordsworthian 
thought that "heaven's gate opens when this world's is shut," 
and advice is given how to live that we do not become too materi- 
alistic : — 

Walk with thy fellow-creatures : note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There's not a spring 

Or leaf, but hath his morning-hymn. Each bush 
And oak doth know I AM 

When the world's up, and ev'ry swarm abroad, 

Keep thou thy temper; max not with each clay: 
Dispatch necessities; life hath a load 

Which must be carri'd on, and safely may. 

Yet keep those cares without thee, let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 

If the third, fourth and fifth stanzas of Vaughan's Distraction be 
read before the first and second, making the poem begin, " The 
World is full of voices," a marked resemblance to Wordsworth's 
The World Is Too Much With Us will at once be observed: 

Distraction 

knit me, that aim crumbled dust! the heap 

Is all dispers'd and cheap; 
Give for a handful but a thought, 
And it is bought; 
Hadst Thou 
Made me a star, a pearl, or a rainbow, 
The beaims I then had shot 
My light had lessen'd not; 
But now 

1 find myself the less the more I grow. 

The world 
Is full of voices; man is call'd, and hurl'd 
By each; he answers all, 
Knows ev'ry note and call; 
Hence, still 
Fresh dotage tempts, or old usurps his will. 
Yet hadst Thou clipp'd my wings, when coffin'd in 
This quicken'd mass of sin, 
And saved that light, which freely Thou 
Didst then bestow, 
I fear 
I should have spurn'd, and said Thou didst forbear : 
Or that Thy store was less: 
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But now since Thou didst bless 
So much, 
I grieve my God ! that Thou hast made me such. 

A greater familiarity with all of Wordsworth's work instead of 
some few of his most famous poems, without doubt would show 
many more similarities in the ideas and compositions of these two 
men. One marked difference, however, in their work should be 
noted, and that is the Christian sentiment which pervades nearly 
all of Vaughan's writings, and which does not appear in Words- 
worth's. Indeed, the dedication of Vaughan's Silex Scintillans is 
" To my most merciful, my most loving, and dearly loved Ee- 
deemer, the ever blessed, the only Holy and Just one, Jesus Christ." 

Not only in these selections does there seem to be ample evidence 
that Wordsworth was familiar with Vaughan's poetry, but addi- 
tional proof is to be found in the statement of Archbishop Trench 
to Grosart, that among Wordsworth's books there was a much- 
thumbed copy of Vaughan's poems. That Wordsworth possessed 
such a book Grosart verified by consulting a catalogue of the poet's 
books which were offered for sale, in which he found Vaughan's 
Silex Scintillans listed. 



L. E. Merrill. 



Netv Haven, Conn. 



SEVENTEENTH-CENTUEY PEOSODY: HIER; FLEAU; 
MEUBTBIEB; FUIB 

In an article entitled les Innovations prosodiques chez Corneille ' 
M. Philippe Martinon has given the results of the most detailed 
study that has been made of Corneille's influence on French prosody. 
While reading plays in the period which he treats, I noticed a 
number of cases that are not altogether in accord with his state- 
ments. This was, of course, to be expected, for one cannot cover 
the whole field of seventeenth-century verse. My remarks will 
serve merely to add a few notes to an article that remains in most 
respects a model for this kind of research. 

1. Eier. M. Martinon states that this word was monosyllabic 
in Old French verse, usually dissyllabic in that of the sixteenth 

1 Revue d'histoire UtUravre de la France, 1913, pp. 65-100. 



